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American Literature and Other Papers, by 
Edwin Percy Whipple, with introduc- 
tory note by John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Boston, Ticknor & Co., 1887. xv, 315 
pp. 8vo. 
Whatever difference of opinion may exist 
among modern critics and readers as to Mr. 
Whipple's exact place in American Letters, 
few would be unwilling to concede that he 
stands somewhere among what he himself 
would call the Eminent Men, or Character- 
istic Men of his age. Such accepted authori- 
ties as Macaulay and Prescott have assigned 
him a position as high as that of any of his 
rivals. With such productions in view as ' Liter- 
ature and Life,' and the ' Literature of the Age 
of Elizabeth,' we are certainly prepared to 
lament, with thousands of others, his some- 
what untimely death, and to expect, in such a 
posthumous volume as that now before us, 
abundant evidence of intellect and taste. The 
title of the treatise or collection of essays under 
review is itself significant. Mr. Whipple was 
out-and-out an American author, not only as 
distinct from a European but from an English 
author. Even in his essays on British poets 
and topics, he wrote as an American to Ameri- 
cans, and never lost sight of the fact that his 
native land had a record of its own to maintain 
as well as a record to make and transmit. He 
was, moreover, a literary author and man in 
the most technical sense of the term, heartily 
devoted to what he conceived to be the spe- 
cific function of a man of letters. He did not 
write as a scientist or philosopher or social 
economist or man of affairs, but as an author 
by profession and preference, as a man of 
books for men of books, as a student of life 
from the standpoint of literature. Dr. Bartol, 
in his introduction to the author's ' Recollec- 
tions of Eminent Men, ' speaks of him as "the 
peer of the subjects of his pen." These sub- 
jects, as we know, were such masters as 
Choate, Agassiz, Emerson, Motley, Matthew 
Arnold and George Eliot. While the lan- 
guage is extreme, it has much that is sugges- 
tive in it, and indicates the plane in which dis- 
passionate minds have placed him. The 
essays before us reveal, as do all his writings, 
a high degree of intellectual vigor, of ethical 
purpose and of classical grace. He had nearly 



all the essentials of a successful writer — 
knowledge, sympathy, discretion and insight. 
His object, both in criticism and general litera- 
ture, was to present the subject so clearly that 
any mind of average intelligence could grasp 
the meaning ; and also, so to coordinate it with 
the interests of truth that it would serve to 
contribute to good morals in authorship. Of 
the five discussions of which the volume in 
hand is made up, the one on American Litera- 
ture is the first in order, as it is in length and 
quality. Constituting nearly one-half of the 
volume, it rightfully gives the title to the 
entire collection. It is, by way of distinction, 
the author's Centennial essay — a clear and 
comprehensive survey of the historical develop- 
ment of her vernacular authors, from Freneau 
and Hopkinson to Longfellow and Hawthorne. 
Containing in short and readable form what a 
recent writer would call ' pen-pictures ' of the 
men and times of which he treats, he has given 
us, in a limited way, what Prof. Richardson is 
now giving us on a wider and more systematic 
plan. Next in importance to this opening 
paper is the one that follows it on ' Daniel 
Webster as a Master of English Style.' Mr. 
Whipple has rarely, il ever, written on a more 
congenial theme, and is at his best in its pre- 
sentation. The paper is worth insertion in a 
Rhetorical Manual as a daily guide to students 
of literary expression. He liked the Webster- 
ian way of thinking, and of ' putting things.' 
Himself a man without liberal training, he 
deals a blow and teaches a truth when he 
says " that practical men who may not be 
' college educated ' still have the great virtue 
of using the few words they employ as identi- 
cal with facts." He sums up his conception 
of Webster's style as "plain, clear, terse and 
forcible." He is never weary of commending 
its sincerity, its logical directness and the 
personality that pervades it. In these days 
of open discussion as to what style is, what 
good English writing is and how it may be 
secured, he would point us to the pages of the 
great American jurist, and bid us imitate, up 
to the limit of lawful imitation. In his paper 
on ' Emerson and Carlyle ' the contrasts drawn 
are natural and yet striking, the substance 
of the paper being expressed in a single anti- 
thesis, as he writes — " Emerson believes that 
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truth is mighty and will prevail, Carlyle 
believes that truth is mighty and has pre- 
vailed." In a word, this volume reveals, what 
all of Mr. Whipple's writings reveal, that he 
had a true conception of literature and style, 
and writes a quality of English which is clear, 
cogent, suggestive and sufficiently finished 
to commend it to good taste. A recent writer 
in the New Princeto/i Review is wrong, we 
must believe, in speaking of our author's lack 
of standardsof criticism; ofasense ofrelations ; 
of originality and moral purpose ; of those 
radical merits,- in fine, which make any prose 
permanent in letters. Mr. Whittier is much 
nearer the truth when he declares "that with 
the possible exception of Lowell and Matthew 
Arnold, he was the ablest critical essayist of 
his time." It is merely as an essayist that he is 
to be judged. As such he has few superiors. 
Mr. Whipple did not see as far or as deep as 
some men, but he saw clearly as far as he did 
see, and possessed a modesty and candor that 
made it impossible for him to maintain that he 
saw any farther or deeper than he actually did. 
English and American Literature needs noth- 
ing more urgently than his modest worth, his 
sincerity of character and expression, and his 
ethical earnestness as an author. His prose 
may never be widely popular. It will always, 
however, command the thoughtful attention of 
thoughtful men, and may be especially com- 
mended to American students and rising 
American authors as an order of prose fertile 
in suggestion, attractive in aesthetic form, and 
suffused, throughout, with what Mr. Arnold 
has called ' intellectual seriousness.' 



T. W. Hunt. 



Princeton College. 



PAUL'S PRINCIPIEN. 

Prhicipien der Sprachgeschichte von Her- 
mann Paul, 2'e Aufl., Halle, Niemeyer, 
18S6. 36S S., oct. 

Fiir Anfanger und Solche, die fern von den 
Werkstatten unserer Wissenschaft in partibus 
infidelium lebend, ein muhevolles und am 
Ende doch nicht recht fruchtbringendes Auto- 
didaktendasein ftihren, sei zuniichst betont, 



dass wir es hier mit einer eminent wichtigen 
Erscheinung zu thun haben, wichtig fiir Alle, 
die ihre Studien mit Ernst und Erfolg betreiben 
wollen. Der Anfanger wird sich viele nutzlose 
Miihe ersparen, wenn er bei Zeiten iiber die 
hauptsachlichsten Grundfragen und die Me- 
thode seiner Wissenschaft sich klar zu werden 
versucht, und der Vorgeriicktere wird sehen, 
dass die Wissenschaft nicht aus einer toten 
Masse zusammenhangslosen Materiales be- 
steht, sondern dass alles Material nur in soweit 
Interesse hat als sich daraus lcitende Ideen 
entwickeln lassen, und dass daher alle Detail- 
forschung erst dann ihren rechten Werth 
erhalt, wenn der causale Zusammenhang der 
Einzelerscheinungen erkannt wird und diese, 
an ihrem rechten Platze verwerthet, zum Auf- 
bau eines organischen Ganzen dienen. Wir 
empfehlen daher alien jungen Fachgenossen 
auf's Warmste, Paul's Buch griindlich zu 
studieren. Das ist allerdings nicht ganz leicht. 
Zwar ist Paul's Ausdrucksweise klar und 
scharf; doch ist es bei der Schwere und 
Neuheit der Ideen natiirlich, dass das Ver- 
stiindniss mancher Stellen sich erst wieder- 
holtem Lesen und energischem Nachdenken 
erschliesst. Indessen wird der Lohn der 
Miihe nicht ausbleiben. Uber alle Haupt- 
fragen des Sprachlebens erhalten wir griind- 
lichste Belehrung und wenn auch hie und da 
eine abweichende Auffassung nicht uiimog- 
lich scheint, so bewegen wir uns doch meist 
auf sicherem Boden, und Paul's Resultate 
werden definitive Giltigkeit behalten, weil 
eben seine Theorien stets auf begriindeten 
Thatsachen beruhen. Wir sagen "Paul's 
Resultate;" denn in der That, ohne das 
Verdienst hochbedeutender Vorganger auf 
einzelnen Gebieten(Max Miiller, Whitney u. a.) 
irgendwie schmalern zu wollen, miissen wir 
doch sagen, dass Paul's Buch durchaus origi- 
nale Geistesarbeit ist, der Ausfluss eigener 
Erfahrung und Reflexion. 

Auf manchen wichtigen Gebieten (Bedeu- 
tungswandel, Syntax) sincl Paul's Forschung- 
en bahnbrechend gewesen, und werden noch 
fiir lange Zeit eine Quelle reichster Belehrung 
und Anregung sein, bis sie endlich in die 
Praxis eindringen und unsere Methode 
umwandeln werden. 

An andere Puncte (Lautwandel, Sprac 
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